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Line Up F 

“ 'T'his is a time when the voice of youth will 
be welcomed in the world.” Those words 
of encouragement were spoken by Mr Churchill 
recently when giving some advice to an eager 
audience of boys at his old school. And Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, with his full awareness 
of youth’s great opportunity today, has spoken 
to other, schoolboys about ^ the foundations 
they should lay for their life, giving them some 
useful hints for what he called “this business 
of getting on with the job. ” 

Learn to build the framework of your life, 
the Field-Marshal said, on a religious founda¬ 
tion. On that foundation, he went on, discover 
how “to line up” what you want with your 
duty, and then learn to accept responsibility 
while young. 

No finer words could be spoken to the rising 
generation of our country. The Field-Marshal’s 
plea to youth is to “line up for duty,” and to 
see the plan of life as one which asks for 
service above self, and duty before easy 
indulgence. 

Our country has been created out of the life 
and character of her people, and therein lies 
her chief hope for the future. We may plan 
our industries and remake our financial 
economy, but unless the new Britain is founded 
on a people who believe in “lining'up for 
duty” then our future is in peril. 

J\JATURALLY, the Field-Marshal uses a military 
■ metaphor, and no doubt from his experi¬ 
ence of leading great numbers of men he sees 
duty in terms of obedience to a higher authority. 
But hie also knows there is more in it than 
that. There may be a certain' amount of 
compulsion necessary in wartime discipline, 
but “lining up for duty” in peacetime is more 
dependent on the willing co-operation of all 
of us in the nation. 

At the moment we have to “line up for 
duty’’ in seeing our country through a time of 
economic stringency, which requires of every¬ 
one a readiness to control spending and to live 


OR Duty 

carefully until the world’s machinery of life, 
is turning again with increased ease and speed. 

The lesson of self-control is best learned 
when young. The Field-Marshal’s word is 
one to be heeded because he asks the rising 
generation to take control of themselves first 
and then of their country. He says that the 
men of his generation are getting old—“old 
fogies” he called them—and that the day of 
youth is here. But that day will only be fully 
here when the line of duty is extended equally 
among all classes and all conditions of our 
national life. 

Like the Field-Marshal we have full con¬ 
fidence in the sense of duty which inspires 
Britain’s youth. Their elder brothers, fathers, 
and uncles have shown by their devotion and 
bravery that the sap still surges through the 
old tree, and that fresh branches are being 
thrown out to flourish in the winds of a new 
day. . - 

The call of duty will, we believe, still find a 
response in the nation’s youth. Let the 
nation’s leaders lead its youth, and above all 
save it from the drift and irresponsibility of 
the pre-war years. We can still “ line up for 
duty ” if we are shown what that duty is, pro¬ 
vided it is profound enough to call forth our 
deepest loyalties and convictions. 

Here the Field-Marshal’s other observations 
are so right. Duty must be founded on religious 
belief, and responsibility must be shouldered 
early in life. Let us give youth its chance in 
every walk of life, and we believe it will show 
that it is not slow in lining up to do its duty. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

• Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


ENTHRONEMENT 

^HE Barotse, a great tribe in¬ 
habiting the upper reaches 
of the Zambesi, have had to 
appoint a new ruler, their former 
chief having resigned because of 
ill-health; and the ceremony of 
enthi’onement was carried out 
at the royal kraal in all its 
traditional colour and dignity. 

One night the caretakers or 
Ngomboll of the previous para¬ 
mount chiefs left their ceme¬ 
teries beyond ' the Zambesi, 
crossed the river to Lealul, the 
capital, and escorted Imwiko, 
the new chief, to the spirit 
houses of Mbuywamwambwa, 
the original ancestors of all the 
Barotse. 

What took place there nobody 
knows. It is said that a white 
bull was slaughtered and that 
the new chief was left to spend 
the night 'alone on a tiny island 
in the river. 

At dawn Imwiko was dressed 
in all the traditional trappings 
of a chief, with leopard skins 
and a headdress of g, lion’s 
mane. He mounted a barge 
that was paddled by his retinue, 
and followed by canoes bearing 
the Ngambela or prime minister, 
dressed in dark suit and top 
hat. 

Qn the barge .the king changed 
his dress for a uniform of blue 
and gold, and on leaving the 
barge at the capital was given 


ON THE ZAMBESI 

-the Barotse royal salute by a 
vast crowd, voicing' a deep 
“ voo-shoo! ■’ 

Europeans now stepped for¬ 
ward to greet Imwiko, who was 
then led to a purple-backed 
throne, with seats for the 
Europeans alongside. The Secre¬ 
tary for Native Affairs read a 
speech from the Governor of 
Southern Rhodesia. The Barotse 
Prime Minister answered, and at 
the mention of His Majesty the 
King of England’s name a 
spontaneous royal salute' was 
given by the crowd. 

The ceremony lasted for three 
days, on the last of whidh the 
new chief promised to support 
the ancient Barotse system of 
government and all the nation’s 
traditions. 

Radar and the Birds 

JJow birds in flight can be de- 
tected by Tadiolocation is 
told in a fascinating article in 
Nature. The body of a large 
bird such as • a grey goose is 
quite capable of reflecting radio 
waves, and a flock of geese was 
at one time followed by radar 
for 57 miles over a period of -99 
minutes; this showed that the 
birds flew at 35 m p h, a speed 
much slower than was previously 
believed. . Even starlings can be 
a nuisance to radiolocators. 


Significance 

JT is a commonplace now 
for military , operations to 
be described by names which are 
readily accepted as neat and to 
the point—^Pluto, Fido, Lily, for 
example. Now we learn of some 
in use in Germany. 

The discharge of German' 
prisoners was classified into eight 
sections led by agricultural 
workers with the term Barley- 
com, while miners were listed 
under Coalscuttle. Duties with 
the Allied Control Commission in 
Berlin and elsewhere appeared as 
Operations Capital, Knickei’- 
bocker, Oberon, and Shuttle. 
The scheme for moving Berlin’s 
children to country districts for 
the winter is known as Opera¬ 
tion Stork. The discharge of 
stragglers has a very apt term— 
Blimp! 

A chance expression has 
sometimes led to the adoption of 
a title, as a staff officer dis¬ 
covered. He had the task of 
dealing with displaced persons, so 
as a mere jest he named his 
office Chaos and his captain assis¬ 
tant Confusion. 

One day, to his great surprise. 
Army Group sent him a signal 
addressed -to Chaos, 3 Brit. Inf. 
Div. 

Someone had heard the staff 
officer talking! 




Little Black Mask 


Come British soldiers on their lenged by the Japanese with 
way back from a Japariese “You are English!” 
concentration camp had a great But the child, this .lily among 
surprise in a Burmese village to the, flowers of warmer hue? The 
which they had-made their way mother -and her friends knew 
after their plane had crashed in that if the little one were dis- 
a flooded rice field. They were covered toy the Japanese they 
enchanted by the kindness of would pitilessly murder her. So 
the Burmese villagers, thankful, she and those about her masked 
for the hospitality they received, the child. Every day her face, 
and delighted to hear them her hands and arms, and her 
speaking English unmarred eveii legs were coloured' black, and for 
by a foreign accent. But four years she lived in a disguise 
greatest surprise of all was the embracing almost her entire 
sight, among these generous body. That .camouflage alone 
natives of sable hue, of a de- saved her. 

lightful little girl of some four The secret of the child’s birth 
or five years, white and fair as and disguise was known to all the 
- any English child. , natives in the neighbourhood, but 

How came she there, they all were loyal and loving, and the 
wondered, and how had she one little white girl among 
escaped the savagery of the throngs of natives, brown and 
Japanese invaders who had been bronze of complexion, survived 
there or thereabouts for four to hear her father’s language 
dreadful years? The child actually spoken by men of his 
proved to be the daughter of a own race. 

native woman who, the daughter True, they were a collection of 
of a Burmese and a white scarecrow skeletons in rags; but 
father, had herself married a to her'they \vere as a company 
man of British birth. The of gods distressed, and great 
woman had more the com- was the common happiness of 
plexlon ■ of her mother than the natives redeemed from in- 
of her father, yet even her vasion and qf their British 
appearance was such that guests redeemed from barbarity 
again and again she was chal- almost unspeakable. 
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Unity Thbough the Mim 

'T'he relations between the different peoples of the world depend 
in the first place on how they think about one another. 
The mind of each individual can be trained—especially in youth— 
and when ideas flow freely through the minds of all men, mis¬ 
understandings, which lead to wars, should not arise. This is 
why we believe the Educational and Cultural Organisation to be 
an essential part of the United Nations. 


A conference for the setting 
up of this organisation opened 
in London on the first day of 
this month. The C N has 
already published the main pro¬ 
posals on which the discussions 
were to be based, and we summed 
thefn up in the phrase The Best 
for the Good of All. 

The' representatives of 40 
nations were welcomed by Mr 
Attlee, who asked the pertinent 
question: Did not wars, after 
all, begin in the minds of men? 

Recalling that the idea for the 
establishment of this special 
organisation under the United 
Nations sprang from two sources 
at the same time—from Allied 
Ministers of Education meeting 
together in London during the 
war, and from the delegates to 
the San Francisco Conference 
who were unanimous in its . 
favour—the Prime Minister said: 
"The field of educational and 
cultural relationships was surely 
one of the richest and most 
significant in the international 
life of the world. These interests 
which the Conference repre- 

Back to Work 

jN.many of our major ports the 
.only rmloading of sliips for 
several weeks until Monday of 
last week was by soldiers. 

The soldiers had been called in 
to imload vital cargoes, such 
as. foodstuffs, when the dock 
workers went on strike. 

In .the words of Mr Ispacs, the 
Minister of Labour, it. was an 
unofficial strike; for the men 
•had refused to work, against the 
advice of their Union, which 
had been negotiating with the 
employers 'concerning better 
wages and conditions. 

■ The men’s unofficial com¬ 
mittees demanded Government 
inteiwention to settle the strike, 
but this the Government, refused, 
maintaining that the strike was 
a breach of agreements,, and 
that the men, by their action, 
had held up the negotiations be¬ 
tween the dockers’ own properly 
constituted ' machinery (the 

The Road War 

JJURiNG the war, on an average, 
29 people were killed every 
day by enemy bombs, and 40 
were Injured. But now that 
peace is here road accidents are 
still, every day, killing 16 people 
and seriously injuring another- 
100. On the roads a war goes on 
unabated—a dreadful civil war. 

The problem is one of gi’ow- 
ing urgency.and iritensity, and a 
new atttack on it has been made 
with the launching of a £250,000- 
nation-wide propaganda cam¬ 
paign called Keep Death Off the 
Roads. Posters, films, and adver¬ 
tisements will play their part, 
and the Government are.appeal- 
-ing for the co-operation of all. 

Ultimately, it is certain. Road 
Safety is a matter for every one . 
of us—for everyone who uses the 
roads. The problem is one that 
concerns us all, and only with 
the co-operation of all can it be 
solved. We must all set a good 
example in Highway courtesy 
and safety if we are to Keep 
Death Off the Roads. 


sented should mobilise them¬ 
selves and seek, before it was 
too late, to bring themselves to 
bear with the maximum impact 
upon the course of the life of 
the world.” 

Miss Wilkinson, Minister of 
Education, presided over the 
Conference and stressed that it 
was the mind of man, or rather 
the right-mindedness of man, 
which alone .could prevent the 
misuse of the new powers that 
were always coming to his hand. 

Speaking for the French 
Government, M. Blum, who had 
been elected Associate President 
of the Conference, declared that 
the creation of an international 
atmosphere of confidence and 
peace should be the aim of the 
organisation. He hoped that its 
home would be Paris, a city 
famous for the universal charac¬ 
ter of its cuiture. 

Wherever its home may be set 
up, the great idea underlying it 
can only do its good work in the 
world when firmly established in 
the heart of each individual. 

at the Docks 

trade union) and the employers'. 

The Minister of Labour under¬ 
took j;hat negotiations should be 
resumed within 24 hours of a 
resumption of work, and that 
the Government would keep in 
close touch with the proceedings. 

So a truce was arranged, and 
on November 5 the 43,000 dockers 
who had been on strike returned 
to work, resolved to relieve the 
congestion which liad arisen at 
the docks. On the following day 
negotiations were resumed be¬ 
tween the union and the 
employers, although the men say 
that if no satisfactory and 
reasonable answers to their de¬ 
mands are reached they will 
resume the strike. 

All will hope that a satis¬ 
factory solution to the problems 
will be found, for our ports, 
smoothly working, are vital cogs 
in the vast machinery of our 
national life. 

Monty’s “Humber 10 
Thing” 

secret has just been re- 

• vealed of a wonderful new 
radio transmitting device which 
throughout the campaign in 
Prance and Germany enabled 
Field-Marshal Montgomery to 
speak directly—and secretly—to 
Mr Churchill in London. Monty 
called this secret wireless set his 
“Number 10 thing.”. 

Though portable wireless trans¬ 
mitters were a great help to our^ 
men in the war, their use was 
restricted . because the enemy 
could- often, by tuning into the 
wireless messages, overhear 
everything that was being said. 
The wireless set used by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, however, 
was proof against enemy eaves¬ 
droppers. 

The reason for this was that 
the new wireless transmitter, 
operated on centimetre waves. 
The beam was a very narrow 
one and the Germans knew noth¬ 
ing of such a device being used. 
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World Problems WORLD ^EWS ReEL 

For Washington 


]^£r Attlee's visit to President 
Truman,, the first since the 
World War ended, has an im¬ 
portance far transcending . the 
mutual relationships of their 
two countries. All the world’s 
governments and all the world’s 
peoples are anxiously awaiting 
the decisions reached by these 
two leaders. 

Though primarily affecting the 
prosperity of Britain, the terms 
of the loan to be made to her 
by America will react on all 
countries trading with both this 
country and America itself. Will 
thd final agreement promote 
more trade and more widely 
spread wealth or will it tend to 
restrict it? 

Then there are very many 
questions about the resettlement 
of Europe and the Par East and 
the various parts the Allied _ 
Nations are to play in bringing' 
tills about both speedily and 
harmoniously. Of course, this 
can only really be effected by a 
conference in which Russia takes 
part, and the Prime Minister 
and the President will discuss 
how to end the present deadlock. 

But the decision about which 
most people are deeply concerned 
is that about the future of the 
control of the atomic bomb. 
America has proposed to keep 
the secrets of its manufacture to 
herself—as a sacred trust for 
humanity. 

Many people—even in America 
—do not support this policy and 
say that such knowledge should 
be pooled and the sources of 
atomic power come under the 
control of the United Nations 
Organisation. 

Both in this country and 
America scientists have been 
pointing out the impossibility of 
keeping atomic knowledge secret, 
and insisting that if the nations 
do not agree to outlaw its use 
they will together perish. 

Country Flats 

“ TXT'e are going to try to 
persuade one or two great 
cities to make the experiment of 
high buildings in the rural 
country around them. It will be 
far more healthy ... I would 
rather see a cow strolling round 
the house than see a marr get a 
car to look for the cow.” 

Mr Aneurin Sevan, the Mini¬ 
ster of Health has said this 
to the Association of Building 
Technicians. Clearly, the idea 
is to house the maximum number 
of people on the spot, rather 
than spread out new dwellings 
over the countryside. The 
Minister is convinced that, pro¬ 
perly designed, they need not be 
imsightly. 

Mr Bevan also said that the 
Government were not going to 
sacrifice the standard of houses 
to the emergency. “ We ought to 
try to build the kind of house 
in the next few years that we are 
going to be proud of looking at 
in the next twenty years.” 

The Varsity Boat Race 

Qn Saturday, March 30, the 
famous stretch of the River 
Thames from Putney to Mort- 
lake will be the scene, once 
again, of the great battle between 
the Light Blues of Cambridge 
and the Dark Blues of Oxford. 

During the war the tfarsity 
Boat races w'ere held at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Henley. 


f|lHE refrigerator ship Columbia 
recently took on board at 
New 'Westminster, British 
Columbia, the worid’s record 
cargo of eggs—34,000,000. It was 
also tire first seaborne shipment 
of eggs to Britain, from British 
Columbia since 1939. 

The French Navy lost 91 war¬ 
ships, totalling 285,000 tons, dur¬ 
ing the war, and is asking for six 
destroyers, six submarines, and 
five auxiliary vessels from what 
remains of the German Fleet. 

British troops in the Ruhr 
have been engaged on a hunting 
operation to procure wild deer 
and hoar meat as a reserve Jor 
civilians this winter. 

The Japanese have been for¬ 
bidden by the Supreme Allied 
Headquarters to conduct research 
into the atomic bomb. 

There has been a water.shortage 
in Madrid owing to the worst 
drought there for 50 years. 

Lord Gort, F C, High Com¬ 
missioner 0 / Palestine, has 
resigned 'because of ill-health. 

iJiHE law in Germany , is to 
revert to the form in use 
before the Nazis came to power. 

Tlte direct telephone service 
between Britain and India has 
been reopened. 


Sydney, Australia, has been 
experiencing a summer heat 
leave. 

When a French girl who had 
been prominent in the Resist¬ 
ance Movement fell gravely ill 
recently, a rare drug of which 
there were no supplies in France 
was flown from Croydon. 

The T M C A has been asked to 
build permanent establishments 
for Servicemen In Germany, the 
Middle East, West Africa, Greece, 
India, an<J the Far East. • 

To start Kenya’s Fodd-for- 
Britain drive, Mombasa is send¬ 
ing us 400,000 pounds of tinned 
butter. 

Palestine is' sending 800.000 
eases of oranges and other citrus 
fruit to this country in time for 
Christmas. 125,000 tons of oranges 
are also coming from Spain by 
the end of January. 

iFhe Spanish Government have 
offered to shelter 50,000 
children from war-stricken parts 
of Europe during the winter. 

Recent rains are expected to 
increase Australia's wheat pro¬ 
duction to more than 140 million 
bushels, of which up to 58 million 
bushels will be available for 
export—most of it to Britain—a.s 
flour. 


Home News Reel 


Jn the Municipal Elections 
nearly 3000 Labour candi¬ 
dates were returned, altogether 
winning 1284 new seats from 
their opponents and losing only 
39. 

In 1944 there were 1,58.090 more 
babies born in Britain than in 
1941, an increase of over 27 per 
cent. The number of babies who 
died in their first year was in 
1944 the lowe.st ever recorded. 

At Beeston, Notts, the first of 
the neio County Colleges for the 
part-time education of young 
people between 15 and 18 has 
been opened. 

For the nineteenth year in 
succession Sir Robert Gower, 
M P, has been elected chairman 
of the R S P C A. 

At the Church Assembly, open¬ 
ing this week in London, the 
reports of the Commissions on 
Evangeli.5m and Finance are being 
discussed. 

Leicester made over 363 million 
Service garments during the 
war, using 200 million pounds of 
cotton and wool. 

iJiHE Savings total of the 
National Thanksgiving Week 
at Beaconsfield, ■ Bucks. of 
£503,551, v/as five times above 
the target figure. One anonymous 
investor paid in £216,000, and 
another £125,000. 


Until next March shops through¬ 
out Britain, except tobacconists, 
confectioners, and certain food 
shops, must be closed by 6 p m 
except on one day of the week 
when they may be open until 
7.30 p m. 

Old Faithful, the car used by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery in 
North Africa and Sicily, has 
been'returned to its makers as 
a souvenir. 

The regular steamer service 
■between Harwich and the Hook 
of Holland has been resumed. It 
Will be operated by S S Prague 
which ■ was damaged in the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. 

Lincolnshire farmers are short 
of sacks in which to send grain 
to the markets and the mills. One 
million corn sacks are needed. 

London’s only old wooden 
windmill, at Brixton, is to be 
offered to the National Trust. It 
was built in 1816. 

■^Yhen a man fell off a bus in 
London recently and re¬ 
ceived cuts, he was picked up by 
an ambulance that was following 
the bus, given first aid, and taken 
home. 

Eric Linklater has been awarded 
the Library A.ssociation’s Carnegie 
medal for an outstanding book 
for children—The wind on the 
Moon. ' 


Youth News Reel 


iJiHE Chief Scout has awarded 
the Gilt Cross to Senior 
Scout Peter Eglin, aged 16, arid 
to Patrol Leader Edward Ken- 
rick, 13, both of the Portobello 
Methodist Troop, Hull, for their 
gallantry in attempting to rescue 
Peter’s brother Eric from drown¬ 
ing in a waterfall. 

Since the end of the War there 
has been a noticeable exchange of 
visits between Scouts of Canada 
and the United States. Many 
Groups of American Scouts have 
visited Canadian Scout camps, 
while small parties from each 
country have made tours acros.s 
the border. 

The International Commis¬ 
sioner of the Boy Scouts 


Association has been visiting the. 
Continent, and he reports that 
everywhere the Scout Movement 
is making good progress. 

Since the early days of the war 
up to the present time, a Group 
of Scouts has been attached to 
the Croydon General Hospital. 
Among other things they acted 
as messengers, switch-board 
operators, stretcher-bearers, and 
firemen. 

Private Daniel Mclver, aged 12, 
of the 8th West Hartlepool Com¬ 
pany, Boys Brigade, has been 
awarded the B B Diploma for- 
Gallant Conduct for saving a boy 
of 16 from drowning in the River 
Tee.s at Yarm. 
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World Youth Meets 

Here are some of the delegates to the World Youth Con¬ 
ference. On the left is .Zaki Naguib Mahmoud, Egypt ; 
front right, Mile Colette Zobard, France ; Horst Brasch, a 
German observer. Back row, left, Clara Gross, Hungary ; 
right, B. Schon, Denmark. See page 1. 


CANADA WALK 

“J^iNCOLN’s Inn Fields, In London, 
which were laid out by Inigo 
Jones, the great architect and 
designer. In 1618, were thronged 
with Canadians during the war, 
for Number 20 was the head¬ 
quarters of the Canadian Air 
Force. To commemorate this 
association, the north side of the 
Fields where Number 20 stands 
has been officially called Canada 
Walk. 

EUROPE’S CROP OF 
SUGAR-BEET 

0UR sugar-beet crop has been a 
good one, but in Europe the 
position is reversed. The U S 
Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that the European 
sugar-beet production will be the 
smallest of the war years, and 
may even be the lowest since 1923. 

The combined sugar-beet pro¬ 
duction of North America and 
Europe is likely to be down by 
3,500,000 tons on last year and 27 
per cent below the pre-war 
average. Europe's decline of 15 
per cent is due to the decrease 
in acreage, shortage of fertilisers, 
and drought. • 

In Britain, however, the posi¬ 
tion is much better, and our 
400,000 acres of sugar-beet, pro¬ 
duced on the farms of East 
Anglia and the Fens, may yield 
more than half-a-million tons of 
white sugar—enough to provide 
the personal sugar ration for a 
year. 


CHERRIES & ATOMS 

ijihe Prime Minister’s announce¬ 
ment that Britain’s centre of 
research into all forms of atomic 
energy is to be established at 
Harwell Aerodrome, near Didcot, 
has brought the world's attention 
to two sleepy Berkshire villages, 
Chilton and Harwell. 

Chilton is nearest the aero¬ 
drome. Harwell, not far away, 
is a place gay with cherry blos¬ 
som in springtime which has 
found itself close to great events 
before. It saw the Roman 
legions march along its ancient 
way, it saw the Roundheads 
chasing Charles Stuart near by. 
In its beautiful old church is a 
memorial window to Piers 
Gaveston, Edward the Second’s 
favourite, placed there by 
Gaveston’s wife. Lady Margaret 
Clare, a pathetic symbol of a 
wife’s devotion to a man detested 
by all the barons of his time and 
by them put to death. 

Today the good people of Har¬ 
well are more worried about next 
year’s cherries than atoms. . 

A MEDAL FOR 
MR CHURCHILL 

^EAHLY two hundred years ago 
the forR:th Duke of Marl¬ 
borough helped to found the 
Royal Society of Arts. A few days 
ago a distinguished descendant of 
this Duke received the Society’s 
Albert Gold Medal bearing thi^ 
Inscription : “1945. Awarded to 
the Right Hon Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill, C H, M P, 
whose foresight, faith, and forti¬ 
tude led free men to victory.” 


Th© Old-Fashioned Lamplighter 


'J'HERE are only 40 lamplighters 
left in London, and this 
winter is the first since 1938 in 
which they are doing their old- 
time job of going round every 
evening at dusk and lighting 
separately each of the ten 
per cent of London’s street gas 
lamps that still have to be oper¬ 
ated by hand—the rest are lit by 
mechanised clock control. 

In days gone by the lamp¬ 
lighter was thought to be rather 
a romantic figure: he was popular 
with boys and girls, who would 
sometimes go with him on his 
rounds, listening to his stories 
and watching with interest as he 
turned on each lamp and made a 
small circle of soft light on the 
cobbled street. This the lamp¬ 


lighter did in the days before gas- 
hghting by placing his ladder 
against the lamp-post, climbing 
up to light the oil-lamp inside 
it. Tliat is why a few old 
fashioned lamp-posts are seen to 
have a bar sticking out beneath 
the lamp. 

Later, the lamplighter dis¬ 
carded his ladder and carried a 
short pole, with which he 
switched on the gas of a lamp 
burning an “ incandescent 
mantle.” 

The 40 lamplighters of London 
may soon give up their archaic 
work, but they are not afraid of 
being unemployed as they will 
have plenty of work to do in 
keeping the street lamps clean 
and In working order. 


AMERICANS HELP 
OUR CHURCHES 

American Congregationalists 
are to assist the Congrega¬ 
tional churches of Great Britain 
in post-war reconstruction. 
Seven representatives from the 
United States have been visiting 
this country to meet British 
leaders and to see bomb- 
damaged churclies. 

Congregationalists here have 
already raised a sum of half a 
million pounds to make war 
damage good and to build 
churches in new areas, but even 
this amount will be insufficient 
to meet all the needs. The aim 
of the American Congregational 
churches is to raise £250,000 for 
additional help. 

These successors of the “May¬ 
flower ” pilgrims (who were 
chiefly Independents or Congre¬ 
gationalists) are not unmindful 
of their heritage. 

A GREAT WORK 

TIhb Revd Arthur Sewell of 
Hamham, Salisbury, has now 
completed his masterpiece—at the 
age of 102. A few weeks ago he 
wrote the last words of the final 
chapter of a monumental work on 
the Chronology of the Bible. The 
object of this work Is to prove 
that the accepted dates of the 
Scriptures are historically correct. 

Mr Sewell is still remarkably 
energetic and goes out for walks 
regularly. He started writing this 
great book 40 years ago. 

THE CREST BELOW 
THE WAVE 

"When Malta was enduring her 
terrible ordeal of bombard¬ 
ment from the air, the destroyer 
H M S Kingston was struck by a 
Nazi bomb down her funnel, and 
she sank in the Grand Harbour. 

Maltese divers, in the course of 
salvage operations, brought up a 
plaque on which the arms of 
Kingston, three fishes above the 
letter R, were embossed, and 
this plaque found its way to a 
Maltese junk shop. 

While on leave in Malta one 
day. Stoker J. Caper, who hailed 
from Kingston, saw the familiar 
crest in the shop window and 
bartered the plaque for two bars 
of chocolate! He carried his 
precious piece of salvage halfway- 
round the world and, at last, 
came home. 

The other day Stoker Caper 
walked into the Guiidhall at 
Kingston-on-Thames, where he 
had formerly been employed, and 
presented his souvenir. 

The plaque now has a place of 
honour in the Mayor’s Parlour 
at Kingston’s Guildhall. 

A SPANISH PAINTER 

Jgnacio Zuloaga, who died re¬ 
cently at the age of 75, 
was the most famous Spanish 
painter of his time. 

Born in the Basque Pyrenees, 
son of a goldsmith, his first 
serious studies were made in 
Madrid where he spent much 
time in the Prado Gallery, copy¬ 
ing Old Masters there, and being 
influenced particularly by the 
works of Velasquez and Goya.- 

Zuloaga, who in his twenties, 
lived in London for a time, was* 
an accomplished portrait and 
landscape painter. But the 
fame which came to hinf, all too 
slowly at first, rests largely on his 
portrayals of bull-fighting scenes 
and of flamboyant Spanish tj^pes, 
like dancers and gipsies, with 
whom, like Goya, he was always 
at home. 


The Kicking Kiwi 


.^HE New Zealand Army toiu-ing 
team, having adopted the 
name of the'Kiwu (kee-wee), has 
made it a household word at a 
bound, so to speak, in Britain. 

The Kiw-i is, of course, a native 
of New Zealand, a tailless run¬ 
ning bird, with only tiny relics of 
wings hidden beneath its hair- 
like feathers, and unique in the 
fact that its strangely long 
beak has the nostrils at the 
tip, as if for smelling. Once 
very numerous, the kiwi, which 
naturalists call the apteryx, has 
been so reduced in numbers that 
the New Zealand Government 
now protects it by law. 

Some ■ years ago a number of 
Maoris, visiting London, were 
taken to the Zoo. Snakes, of 

CHRISTMAS TOYS 

iJIhis year the Christmas stock¬ 
ings will be fuller than they 
have been throughout the war. 
Clockwork trains and motor cars, 
and other metal toys, will return 
in time for Christmas. 

This cheerful prediction has 
been made by toy manufacturers 
after their successful start on 
the reconversion to peacetime 
production. The long-planned 
post-war drive has been given 
impetus by certain metal releases 
to the trade. These include lead, 
*and it is therefore expected, that 
lead soldiers and animals will 
soon reappear in the shops. 

The production of th# more 
expensive types of toys such as 
motor-cars, cycles, and scooters, 
is prevented still by the retail 
maximum price of 24s. 9d. The 
spokesman of a well-known firm 
said recently that if this restric¬ 
tion had ■ been lifted such toys 
would also have been available 
for Christmas. 

A UNIQUE FAMILY 
PARTY 

cThere Is a remarkable family 
in Canada, by name Trudel. 
Carefully kept records show that 
there are 20,000 known descend¬ 
ants of Jean Trudel who arrived 
in Quebec in 1045. 

Jean Trudel married a Dutch 
girl. Marguerite Thomas. They 
had 11 children, 60 grandchildren, 
and 226 great-grandchildren. One 
Trudel had 16 children, 10 of 
whom married. The 10 had 10 
children each, and onfe had 21. 

At a recent party for the 
Trudels in Quebec 2500 of them 
turned up. 


v-hich New Zealand has none, 
filled them with horror; camels 
and elephants alarmed them; 
lions left them speechless; zebras 
they hailed as comrades, their- 
stripes being akin to Maori tat¬ 
tooing. When at last their 
national bird was brought from 
hiding, their delight was bound¬ 
less “He kiwi, kiwi,” the.v 
cried; “he good eat; better than 
fowl or turkey; he make good pie; 
we hunt him at night with dogs; 
he kick hard with him leg.'’ 

Our visiting football Kiwis at 
times seem to possess hidden 
wings; and there is no doubt as 
to their resemblance to the 
feathered kiwi when any of them 
comes to “kick hard with him 
leg!” 

WEE GIFTS 

"Dlackpooi, ha.s a very small anl 
limited society called the 
WEE Association, which during 
the war raised over £80,000 for 
charities and in National Savings. 

This year, which is the Society's 
Jubilee year, the sum of £552 has 
been raised in a special effort and 
WEE cheques have been sent out 
to assist local good causes and a 
number of national efforts. 

CHIEF OF WORLD FOOD 
RESEARCH 

Qm John Boyd Orr, the world- 
famous Scots scientist and 
expert on nutrition, has been 
unanimously appointed Director 
General of the United Nations 
IPod and Agricultural Organisa- i 
tion by the delegates .of 40 ’ 
nations recently meeting at 
Quebec. 

His appointment is for the two 
years until December 31, 1947. 
With an executive of 15 other 
experts he will direct world co¬ 
operation for agricultural produc¬ 
tion and improvement of the food 
situation. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, D S O, M C, 
is 65, and has devoted his life to 
studying the relation of agricul¬ 
ture to human health, and to the 
problem of raising the food stan¬ 
dards of the world. He served 
on tile Technical Commission on 
Nutrition appointed by tlie 
Leagudpf Nations. 

Tile F A O, first of the United 
Nations Organisations to come 
into existence, will have a worthy 
leader in this scientist who has 
consecrated his life to the 
service of his fellow men. 



Busload in Berlin 


A few of the thousands of Berlin children who are being 
evacuated by the British Authorities so as to avoid the 
danger of epidemics in the city this winter. 
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A Tight Squeeze 

Carefully the U S aircraft-carrier Enterprise noses her way 
Into the Miraflores Locks on th^ Panama Canal during her 
return voyage from the Pacific war. Ahead is a Navy blimp. 

Bmmm k iew world orgaissatiq^ 


Jn spite of the many disagree¬ 
ments between the countries 
of the world today, the new 
United Nations Organisation is 
steadily taking shape. A bright 
star of hope shines above the 
transient clouds, for an im¬ 
portant stage in its practical con¬ 
struction has been successfully 
completed. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission of the United Nations 
have finished their work. 

No one could expect a work¬ 
able world-wide organisation for 
maintaining peace to spring into 
existence, ready-made, overnight; 
it would not be possible for the 
representatives of the world’s 
nations to' meet in a General 
Assembly and, without any pre¬ 
liminary discussions, set about 
organising the world for peace. 

Those discussions have now 
been concluded by this Executive 
Committee of 14 members under 
the chairmanship of Mr Steven¬ 
son, U S, and they have made 
recommendations of what should 
be discussed and decided upon at 
the coming General Assembly of 
the United Nations. They recom¬ 
mend that this General Assembly 
should meet next January. 

It is clear that the General 
Assembly cannot as a whole 


decide on every one of the many 
pressing problems that stand in 
the way of a peaceful world, so 
the Committee suggest that the 
General Assembly should set up 
committees, to deal with such 
matters as the regulation of 
armaments; the economic and 
financial affairs of the world; 
and social, humanitarian, and 
cultural matters. 

A Trusteeship Committee is 
recommended to deal with the 
important question of the govern¬ 
ing of the territories ruled today 
by certain nations under a man¬ 
date from the League of Nations, 
or ■ of territories which may be 
detached from enemy states. 

The Committee also propose 
that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations 
should establish a Commission to 
examine the question of human 
rights; and other commissions 
on Statistics, Employment, and 
Transport and Communication 
throughout the v/orld. 

Finally, the Executive Commit¬ 
tee recommend that the func¬ 
tions, activities, and assets of the 
.old League of Nations'should be 
taken over by the United Nations. 

Thus have the foundations been 
laid on which the United Nations 
may be built. 


ielf-iowerninsiit For Oeyfon 


tJ'HE Soulbury Commission’s 
recommendations for a new 
Constitution for Ceylon, recently 
described in the C N, have been, 
in general, adopted by the 
Government, and a tVhite Paper 
on the subject has been pre¬ 
sented to Parliament. 

■This large and wealthy colony 
is to b.e offered a constitu¬ 
tion somewhat similar to om-s. 
There would -be a Lower House 
elected by universal suffrage, 
and an Upper House with 
powers to delay the passing of 


bills, Uke our House of Lords. 
There would be a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. 

The population of Ceylon con¬ 
sists of a majority of Sinhalese 
and m.inorities of Tamils apd 
people of Portuguese and Dutch 
descent. These minorities have 
expressed anxiety as to whether 
the new proposals would give 
them adequate representation in 
the Lower House. 

It is to be hoped that local 
rivalries will not turn aside this 
generous offer of self-government. 


November 17, 1945 *• 

The Saothern 
lentiirer 

^ QUEER-LOOKING vcssel left the 
Tees recently on a journey 
of 9000 miles. She was the 
Southern Venturer, a l^OOO-ton 
whaling factory-ship, bound for 
the Antarctic. 

This ship is the most up-to- 
date vessel of her kind, and with 
her elaborate machinery and 
equipment, cost £1,250,000. She 
has radar for detecting icebergs 
and an experimental apparatus 
for sounding depths in uncharted 
areas of the Antarctic. 

The Southern Venturer is the 
parent ship of ten whale-catching 
ships, some of which are fitted 
with asdic .(the anti-sub'marine 
detection device .used to hunt 
U-boats) which will record the 
movements of the whale. 'When 
asdic gives warning of the posi¬ 
tion of whales, radio will summon 
ether whale-catchers to. assist. 

’The whale-catchers take their 
captures to the factory-ship, and 
there powerful winches haul the 
huge carcases, weighing any¬ 
thing between 100 and 150 tons, 
up a slipway in the stem and 
on to the blubber deck. Here 
the blubber, the fatty outer por¬ 
tion, is removed by long sheers 
or knives. Tlie carcase is then 
hauled forward to the meat deck 
where the flesh Is cut up and 
the bones sawn into pieces by the 
power-driven saws. The various 
parts of the whale pass into com¬ 
partments in the factory, which 
has apiiaratus to boil out the 
various grades of oil. 

The whale-oil produced during 
the season is .expected to be 
34.000 tons, and much of it is 
used in the manufacture of 
margarine and soap. The meat 
is to be subject to experiment, 
being produced in dehydrated 
form. The factory ship will be 
able to deal with about 24 
whales each .day, and the meat 
from the day’s catch will equal 
that provided by more than 
1000 head of cattle. 

■When the Southern Ventiu-er 
reaches the Antarctic whaling 
grounds her 400 British and 
Norwegian crew and factory- 
workers will be hard at work 
every day until the season closes 
on March 24. 

Gi Teachers in 
British Schools 

Come schools in Britain are hav- 
^ ing the novel experience of 
American officers and soldiers as 
teachers. These servicemen are 
teaching for short periods while 
awaiting their return to the U S. 
It is proving a refreshing and 
valuable experience for thp 
pupils and teachers alike. 

This arrangement is part of a 
scheme whereby Americans 
awaiting repatriation are carry¬ 
ing on their studies. The British 
Council, Ministry of Labour, and 
Ministry of Education have been 
helping the U S Army Authorities 
to work the scheme. Under it 
about 4000 American soldier- 
students are either studying at 
universities, teaching in schools, 
or taking other courses. 

At Oxford 165 American 
soldiers are taking a university 
course and are enjoying it so 
much that when two of them 
had the opportunity of returning 
home they prefen’ed to remain 
and finish their course. The 
Oxford University authorities 
have found that the subject most 
of the men wish to study is 
philosophy. 


The Children’s A 


7/fe TT 

EditorsTable 


England, Home, and 
Beauty 

“ Vou are not building houses 
but homes in which men 
and women are going to live ; 
and if you know what 5^ou are 
doing you are building for men 
and women and therefore to the 
glory of God.” 

Thc.se impressive words were 
addressed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to a congress of the 
Building Industries National 
Council in London. The Arch¬ 
bishop went on to say that it 
■u'ould be a tall order if every 
house when completed ivere re- . 
quired to be blessed as when a 
ship w’as launched, but that the 
idea was right. 

Mere bricks and mortar are 
one thing. But it is the imagina¬ 
tion and inspirjition put into the 
design and construction of a 
hoii.se which really matters. 

" Homes, rather than houses ” 
would be a good slogan for local 
housing authorities, private 
architects and builders, and for 
the building industry generally. 

PENITENCE 

At the German Evangelical 
^ Congress which met at Stutt¬ 
gart recently a declaration was 
signed by all the prominent 
Church leaders present—includ¬ 
ing Pastor Niemoeller—acknow¬ 
ledging Germany’s ” solidarity 
of guilt” for. the War. The 
declaration stated : “ 'With great 
pain, we say that through us 
endless suffering has been brought 
to many people and countries.” 

'Thus have these worthy Ger¬ 
man Christiruns, who kept the 
Light of Faith burning during 
the darkest days of Nazi domina¬ 
tion, set an example of penitence 
which we shall pray will be 
followed by all their fellow- 
countrymen. We shall remember, 
too, in our prayers that just 
as Penitence is a basic law of 
Christianity, so is Forgiveness. 


The 

Qur groat Empire statesman. 
General Smuts, has b('en 
honoured in his own Country, 
South Africa, for his leadersliip 
during the war, and he used the 
occasion to comment on tin 
“ world broken as never before.” 

Referring to the terrible con¬ 
ditions in Europe and the failuec 
of , tJie 'Council of Foreign 
Ministers to agree, ho said 
' that the immediate prospects 
are dark and ominous in tlv 
extreme. 

If the decision of the present 
forum of statesmen proves im¬ 
possible, ho said, let there be an 
appeal to a higher court—let a; 
international peace conference 
be convened and the conscience 
of nations brought to bear on 
problems which their leadcr.s 
find too hard to solve. 

General Smuts recalled how, 
at the San Francisco Confer 
ence, it appeared that agreement 
wonld'not be reached, but eventu¬ 
ally difficulties were smoothed 
out. The Charter evolved at San 
Francisco found an agreedjong- 
range plan 'dealing with the 
problems "of war in the future 
even if it was not concerned with 
the chaos due to this war. 

After our brilliant leadership 
in war it, is unbelievable that 
our statesmanship in peace will 


Under the 


^ CERTAIN man is said 
to be a doctor in 
three fields. Pity he 
cannot find a house. 

'■ Q ' 

^TEAMED pudding is a 
good economical finish 
to a meal. The end justi¬ 
fies the means. 

3 

You can always tell a 
sailor, says a -writer. 
But he may not bother 
to listen. 

0 

^OME people cannot tell 
the difference when 
they see red and green. 
But they know when they 
feel blue. 


■ dSi • 

Jf* « 


Carry oN 


Brotherly Love 

T ET brotherly love continue. 

^ Be not forgetful to enter¬ 
tain strangers ; for thereby sortie 
have entertained angels un¬ 
awares. 

Remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them ; 
and them which suffer adver¬ 
sity ... 

Let your conversation bo with¬ 
out covetousness ; and be con¬ 
tent with such things as ye have : 
for, He hath said, I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. 

So that we may boldly say. 
The Lord is my helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do unto 
mo. St Paul 

Good Nature 

A MAN with the milk of human 
^ kindneks in him can scarcely 
abstain from doing a good-natured 
action. George Eliot 


In the Hot 


Qne morning early, lying in my 
bed, and filled with thoughts 
about my danger from the ap¬ 
pearance of savages, I found it 
discomposed me very much ; 
upon which those words of tlio 
Scripture came into my thoughts, 
“ Call upon Mo in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify l\Ie.” 

Upon this, rising cheerfully 
out of bed, my heart was nrd 
only comforted, but I was 

LILIES IN 

are lilies fair. 

The flowers of virgin light; 
Nature held us forthj and said, 

” Lo, my thoughts of white ! ” 

Ever since then, angels 
Hold us jn their hands ; 

You may sec them where they 
take. 

In pictures,'their sweet stands. 
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OF Oscisjor^' 

fail to solve the immediate 
problems ; and a solution within 
the framework of the Charter 
must bo found. For, said 
General Smuts, Victory cannot 
be complete unless it is finalised 
in the council chambers as well 
as on the battlefields of the 
world. 

The hour of decision has 
struck, said the general, and 
peace must be concluded on the 
basis of large human principles 
which all the United Nations 
have already, accepted in solemn 
declaration during the war. 

Reward For Service 

Qontrary to what happened 
after the 1914-191S war, 
the Government have decided 
not to make grants of money to 
■ the men who led our armed 
forces to victory. The reason 
for this decision, given by the 
Prime Minister, is that the war . 
of 1939 -1945 called for “ sus¬ 
tained efforts on the part of the 
whole community, services and 
civilians alike.” 

Parliament’s Votes of Thanks, 
therefore, embraced them all. 

Money is not the best reward 
. for. distinguished service. The 
reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it, wrote Emerson. 


Noitineihain’s 
Good Idea. 


’yiiE people of 


iditor's Table 


PUCK 
rs TO 
ow 



1 maiden 
;ech can 
.sterpiece 


^ SCHOOLGIRL is being 
taught how to cook 
a goose. Better teach 
her what to cook if she 
can’t get one. 

13 

^TELLING bees arc still 
popular. Make things 
hum. 

giRMiNCiiAM is having a 
new drive to abolish 
road accidents. Cars 
will have to keep to it. 
0 

J[,fANY girls demobbed 
from the Forces are 
becoming telephone oper¬ 
ators. They will get the 
right number. 


Nottingham are 
practical in their belief in 
the benefits of co-operation be¬ 
tween America and Britain. 

Some time ago the city’s Lord 
Ma}-or conceived the idea of 
establishing, as a memorial to 
President Ropsevelt, a fund for 
providing travel scholarships for 
Nottinghamshire boys who.se 
personality is of a kind likely to 
make them “ unofficial am¬ 
bassadors.” The result has been 
eleven scholarships, of;{25ocach, 
which will enable boj-s to travel 
in the United States for .six 
months. Already ^30,000 has 
been raised for the fund. There 
is also to be one annual scholar¬ 
ship in perpetuity. 

These scholarships were dedi¬ 
cated in Nottingham the other 
day by General Eisenhower, 
who said that no finer tribute to 
the living, vital force of'the late 
'President Roosevelt could have 
been possible. 

Nottingham is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon an achievement which 
not only does honour to the 
greatest American of our time, 
but' Also helps Anglo-American 
relations. 

HOUSE PRIDE 

A i-L who have had experience 
^ of social welfare know that 
many slum-dwellers, long used 
to bad conditions, are prone to 
continue - their slum-dwelling 
ways when they move to new 
homes, and so make new slums. 

In an endeavour to overcome 
this. Dr Otto Neurath, Director 
of the International Foundation 
for Visual Education, has been 
asked by the Bilston (Stafford¬ 
shire) Town Council to assist in 
an experiment to foster an in¬ 
terest in improved living condi- 
ditions among slum-d-^vellers 
removed to new housing estate.s. 
Exhibitions in slum houses to be 
cleared are to be arranged. 

This experiment is . of the 
utmost importance, and it is to 
be hoped that other local councils 
will follow Bilston’s lead. 


ur of Need 

guided and encouraged to pray 
earnestly to God for deliverance. 
When I had done praying, I took 
up my Bible, and opening it to 
read, the first words that pre¬ 
sented to me -were, “ Wait on the 
Lord, and be of good cheer, and 
i He shall strengthen thy heart ; 
i wait, I say, on the Lord.” It is 
! impossible to express the com- 

■ fort this gave me : and in return, 

! I thankfully laid downr the Book, 

■ and was no more sad. . 

^ From Robinson Crusoe 

THE GARDEN 

Like the garden’s angels 
Likewise do we seem ; 

And not the less for being 
crowned 

With a golden dream. 

Could you see around us 
The sweet fragrant air. 

You would see it pale with bliss 
1 To hold a thing so fair. 

Leigh Hunt 


Truth Stands Secure 

jWf.ARBLE and recording brass 
decay. 

And, like the ’graver’s memory, 
pass away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is 
just. 

Their author’s frailty, and re¬ 
turn to dust; 

But Truth divine for ever stands 
secure. 

Its head as g-uarded as its base 
is sure ; 

Fixed in the rolling flood of 
endless years. 

The pillar of the eternal plan 
appears ; 

The waving storm and dashing 
wave dcfie.s. 

Built by that Architect who 
built the sides. 

William Cowper 

Be Slew to V/ratli 

T ET every man be swift to hear, 

•*—* slow to speak, slow to wrath * 

for the wrath of man worketh not 

the righteousness of God. 

St James 
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TI18 lorlil Is Hungry 
For Books 

J^RiTisH publishers have been 
giv'en ‘an extra fifteen per¬ 
cent to their paper quota in 
order to alleviate some of the 
world’s hunger for books. Over 
twenty million books on the 
shelves of British publishers 
were destroyed during the war, 
and Paternoster Row, the* heart 
of London’s publishing world, is 
no more. 

For si.x years British pub¬ 
lishers have been publishing 
meagre editions of standard 
rvorks, adding a few new titles 
to their lists of books, most of 
which are quickly sold out. The 
paper famine means that the 
great classic authors are hardly 
obtainable in the handy, reason¬ 
ably priced editions we were 
accustomed to before the war. 

Of school and educational 
text books, too, there is a 
shortage which is proving a 
hindrance to students now begin¬ 
ning again to take up their 
studies after wartime interrup¬ 
tions. 

On the Continent of Europe 
the book- famine wears a serious 
aspect. Only now has the dread 
of writing freely gone from the 
minds of Europe’s many writers, 
but there is little paper on whicn 
to print their views. The begin¬ 
ning of new life on the 
Continent is held up by lack of 
paper. Reports from Central 
Europe say that the bookshops 
are virtually empty. The paper 
mills Of Europe are without the 
raw material of wood-pulp owing 
to the scarcity of transport. 

Millions of New Readers 

Africa, too, is a Continent 
crying out for books. The move¬ 
ment of African troops has 
brought new demands for books 
in the scores of African 
dialects. Some of the dialects 
have only two or three small 
books written in them, and every 
soldier coming home to his vil¬ 
lage, having learned to read 
while he has been away, is de¬ 
manding books. 

China’s literacy campaigns, 
through which many millions 
have learned to read, are creat¬ 
ing a demand for books which 
cannot at present be met. A 
similar demand is reported from 
India, w^here books must be 
produced cheaply enough for 
the poorest inhabitant to buy. 

At the heart of the world 
hunger for books, is the craving 
for British books—books written 
in Britain and about Britain. 
Out of their small increase of 
paper British publishers will 
attempt to meet some of this 
demand by sending more books 
overseas. Even during the war 
they have achieved much and 
have actually increased the value 
of their exports by over a million 
pounds. 

Buried Treasure 

■yyiiEN ploughing his field the 
other day a farmer at Tetney, 
near Grimsby, made an extra 
deep cut and discovered later that 
be had unearthed over 400 Anglo- 
Saxon silver pennies. 

The coins are of the time of 
King Eadred. a d 946 to, 955, 
Edwlg, 955 to 959, and Edgar, 959 
to 975. According to Mr J. Allen, 
Keeper of Coins at the British 
Museum, the coins are -worth at 
least £100. They were found 
hidden In a hollowed piece of 
chalk, and probably were placed 
there by someone who feared an 
attack by Danish pirates. 


On Top of the Iom ' 


Russia shares with India and Afghanistan the earth s greatest 
mountain knot, known as the Pamirs or Roof of the World. 
From it radiate the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, and other 
vast ranges. Those of Tian-Shan, which runs north-east along 
and over the Sinkiang border, have recently been explored 
by Russians, and a Soviet correspondent here tells something 
of their adventures. 


_^T the edge of the desert 

of Soviet Kazakhstan, the 
pointed summits of the great 
Tian-Shan ranges rise high above 
the clouds. Here are some of the 
biggest glaciers in the world, 
swift streams rushing through 
narrow gorges, and large lakes 
stretching at the foot of snow¬ 
capped crags. Such are the 
Eastern Tian-Shans, hitherto un¬ 
explored and uncharted. 

In the summer of 1943, several 
parties of army topographers set 
out for this region. Dividing into 
groups, the men set out on their 
difficult, hitherto untried ascent. 
Up the narrow mountain paths 
the caravans threaded their way 
into the heart of the Tian-Shans. 

Ascending a Glacier 

One group spent three long 
days ascending the Kainda 
glacier. It covered only 12 miles, 
but at every step the men were 
risking their^ lives. Dozens of 
times they had to take down the 
ponies’ packs and carry the 
burdens across mountain streams 
or fissures in the surface of the 
ice. Paths had to be cut in the 
ice for the ponies, roped together 
on these occasions! 

When the top of the glacier 
was reached, the parties pitched 
camp for their base. In the 
course of the ensuing month, six 
men ascended 12 peaks, ranging 
between 13,000 and 16,500 feet in 
height, A second small party 
undertook a survey of the Ashu 
and Adyr-Gora ranges. , These 
are devoid even of mountain 
paths, so they had to fely 
entirely on their rope and picks. 
A number of gorges and peaks 
were surveyed and charted. 

A third small party also 
battled against considerable diffi¬ 
culties just where the Sary-Jaz 
river cuts through the Tian- 
Shans. along wild gorges that 
no man has ever trod. The route 
took in . eight mountain passes. 
To skirt great cliffs rising sheer 
out of the ground, the party had 
to move along the channels of 
turbulent streams. The leader 
would go off on survey with a 
few men for four or five days at 
a time, and as some of the 


gorges w'ere too steep for ponies, 
the party had to take up the 
instruments on their own backs. 

■ Despite all difficulties, the 
work of mapping the Tian-Shans 
went on. The summer in the 
mountains was a wet one, and 
the .rains swelled the rivers and 
. caused landslides. But even 
when the weather was fine, only 
a few hours a day were avail¬ 
able for work, for. after midday 
the mountain tops and valleys 
would be enveloped in mist. 
But the topographers made good 
use of every moment of clear 
visibility. 

In an area covering thousands 
of square miles observations were 
taken from the topmost summits 
and checked and rechecked from 
a hundred different points, skil- 
fuF'combination of photo-theo- 
dolitic surveying with aerial 
photography being the means of 
securing accurate data 

The high light'of the expedi¬ 
tion was the discovery of 
two previously unknown peaks. 
Earlier visitors to these regions 
had believed that some very high 
unknown peaks existed, but none 
had succeeded in locating them. 
These newly, discovered peaks 
(24,000 and 22,543 feet) only just 
fall short of the Stalin Peak 
, (24,583 feet),, on their west. 

The mapping of- the Tian- 
Shans and the discovery of two 
great new peaks are a valuable 
contribution to geographical 
knowledge; and the map which 
these army topographers have 
provided will be of inestimable 
value in tapping the natural re¬ 
sources of this little-explored 
area 

The Good Neighbour 

jgvEEY Swedish tov/n of any size 
has adopted a FinnLsh town, 
reports Douglas V. Steere. an 
American Friend who has been 
visiting the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries to examine relief needs. 
Stockholm has equipped a 
children’s ho.spital In Helsinki, for 
instance. But In spite of Swedish 
generosity, which has continued 
for six, years now, outside help 
will also be needed, particularly 
for Finnish Lapland, where the 
Germans laid waste a large area. 
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The Railways at War 

The story of the magnificent part played by our railways 
in the war and of their indomitable resolution to repair the 
damage it wrought on them and restore full peacetime ser¬ 
vices, is told in It Can Now Be Revealed, a shilling booklet. 
It is an impressive record. 


'J'HE title of the booklet is an 
apt one for many of the 
railways’ achievements had to 
be kept a close secret .during the 
war. Some of the revelations 
are -indeed surprising. 

We should imagine a railway’s 
wartime job to be that of fetch¬ 
ing and carrying troops and 
their supplies, with the work¬ 
shops being merely used for 
repairing locomotives. But the' 
railways’ shops manufactured 
guns, tanks, motor-boats, and ■ 
many other weapons. For in¬ 
stance, the first 2000-lb and 
4000-lb bombs were , made at the 
GWR workshops at Swindon, 
the L M S workshops helped to 
light the U-boat jnenace by pro¬ 
ducing 200 subrnarine-detecting 
devices, while the GWR turnea 
out 50 superstructures for our 
own midget submarines. 

Another vital role of the rail¬ 
ways was in the creation of new 
war factories. The growth of a 
: colossal factory close to the 
GWR line in ^outh Wales that 
owed its birth and existence to 
the railway is described in the 
booklet. 

Inside this vast factory, when 
it was completed, there were 24 
miles of its own railway lines, 
58 miles of roads, 20 miles of 
water mains, and 64 miles of 
drainage. When production at 
this factory began in May 1940 
the GWR ran live special trains 
a day to carry its stafE to and 
from their work, but by the end 
of the war 58 trains daily carried 
30,000 workpeople to and from 
the factory. For the armaments 
these workers produced there 
arrived every 24 hours 64 wagons 


full of raw materials and there 
departed 51 fully loaded with 
finished weapons. 

The great Allied bomber offen¬ 
sive against Germany depended 
on the railways for much of its 
supplies—a 1000 -bomber raid, for 
instance, needed 650 tank cars 
full of petrol and 362 wagons 
full of bombs! 

One of the 62 excellent photo¬ 
graphs in the booklet shows a 
train crossing an aerodrome. 
This looks queer, but the rail¬ 
way, was there first, and the 
airfield had to be enlarged across 
the lines. 

Tasks For Peace 

As D Day approached, the rail¬ 
ways had a titanic task in deal¬ 
ing with the flood of men and 
materials pouring along the 
permanent way to take part in 
History’s greatest amphibious 
military operation. And while 
the railways were thus engaged 
no fewer than 1074 flying bombs 
fell on or close to them, the S R 
receiving nearly half the total. 

The peacetime task of recon¬ 
struction facing the railways is 
a formidable one. For enemy 
action damaged 482 locomotives, 
13,314 passenger coaches, and 
16,132 freight wagons, 2680 
wagons being totally lost. Also, 
stations require rebuilding, re¬ 
pair, and redecorating, and the 
railway tracks themselves in 
many places need relaying. 
Nevertheless, the men in con¬ 
trol of our railways have set 
themselves the post-war aim of 
giving the British public the 
finest railway service in the 
world. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The King’s Breakfast 



that the King became sus¬ 
picious. So he scraped off 
the top, and when he saw 
what was underneath, he grew 
red with rage. 

“Find the cook!” he 
frowned, clutching his goblet, 
“And chop off his head! ” 


“J AM tired of porridge!” 

■ cried King Sweet-Tooth, 
throwing down his spoon. 
“I will not have porridge for 
my hi’eakfast every day in the 
week! ” 

The King’s words wei’e re¬ 
peated to the cook, who 
scratched his 
head and 
looked serious. 

“So his 
Majesty said 
scarcely a 
week a g o,” 
he remarked 
gloomily. “The 
next morning 
I made the 
daintiest dishes 
I could think 
of, with the 
result that his 
Majesty had violent indiges¬ 
tion, and vowed he would 
chop off my head if he had 
anything but porridge for the 
rest of his life.” 

“ Cook it in raspben*y syrup 
and sprinkle it with sugar, 
and ho won’t know what it 
is, ” suggested the page-boy. 

“A good idea!” cried the 
cook. 

When the pretty dish was 
set before him, the King 
smiled and took up his spoon, 
but the page-boy was watch¬ 
ing with such an anxious look 


Just then the King’s 
favourite dog jumped on to 
the table and gobbled up the 
porridge, licking his lips to 
show how-very delicious it was. 

“But your Majesty would 
lose both your cook and your 
breakfast as well!” cried the 
page, which so' amused the 
King that Ife burst out 
laughing. This put him in 
such good temper that the 
cook was forgiven, and from 
that day his Majesty has 
eaten his porridge without a 
word. 


The Children’s Newspaper, November 17, 1945 



Mulberry's Ships 


Cheap Jeep 

This realistic model jdep, which 8-year-old Neville Chapman 
is pedalling, was made by his father in two weeks,out of odds 
and ends. The wheels were the only parts he bought. 


as Salvage 


GREAT feat of salvagmg is 
quietly going on where the 
liberating armies first set foot on 
French soil—the beaches of 
Arromanches, Normandy. 

Off these beaches the task 
of reflqating sunken ships is 
being carried out. These vessels 
were not sunk by enemy action 
but by our own forces—to form 
a breakwater! 


Most harbours need a break¬ 
water and Mulberry,' the artificial 
harbour, had greater need than 
any. To form a substantial 
breakwater 60 ships of various 
types and sizes, including the 
veteran battleships H M S Cen¬ 
turion and the French Courbet, 
were sunk, and settled on the 
sandy bed of the sea. Now the 
need for the Arromanches break¬ 
water has passed, but the ships 
are still of value, for they can 
provide the steel for some of 
our new ships. 

Although showing signs of 
erosion most of the vessels are 
in fairly good condition and the 
work of raising them is proceed¬ 
ing steadily. They were sunk by 
explosive charge, and have great 
gaping holes which have to be 
covered before the ships can be 
refloated. The surging of the 
sea has filled them with sand, 
which has to be pumped out by 
surface salvage craft before the 
diver can do the main part of 
his task. 'When the sand is 
cleared the diver patches the 
hole and the vessel is refloated. 
Some of the vessels, however, are 
beyond repair, and will be left- 
symbols of the day of liberation— 
to be slowly pounded to pieces by 
the waves. 

This great task is being 
directed by one of our chief 
salvaging experts. 'Working under 
him are 100 men — divers, 
mechanics, explosive experts, 
welders—who live in a Nissen- 
hut village on the beaches of 
Arromanches. Among them are 
some who took part in salvaging 
the German Fleet in Scapa Flow, 

When a vessel is refloated it 
is towed to a breaker’s yard in 
this country or beached in one 
of our rivers, as some have 
already been in the Clyde. In 
due course they will be cut up by 
the flame of the oxy-acetylene 
cutter and the steel earmarked 
by the Ministry of Supply for use 
in the construction of new’ ships. 


HOW COUNTY COLLEGES WILL WORK 


^HE w’onderful means by which 
we may continue our educa¬ 
tion after leaving school at 15 
are described in the Ministry of 
Education’s recent pamphlet, 
Youth’s Opportunity: Further 
Education in County Colleges. 
(Stationery Office, Is). 

These County Colleges, are 
part of the Children’s Charter, 
the Education Act of 1944. 
They are to be established in 
every local education authority’s 
area, and part-time attendance 
at them will be compulsory for 
all young people between 15 and 
18 who are not still at school 
or college. The periods of attend¬ 
ance will be for one whole day 
or two half-days a week for 44 
weeks a year, but in certain 
cases the period will be a con¬ 
tinuous one of eight weeks, or 
two of four weeks during the 
year. Employers will be obliged 
to release young people from 
their work for this tuition. 

Inspiringly high educational 
aims are set for the colleges. 
They will aim at helping young 
people to live a healthy life, at 
developing their knowledge and 
understanding, and at develop¬ 
ing character and a balanced 
outlook on life. 


To attain these ends the 
students at the colleges will 
study subjects including English, 
Mathematics, History, Geo¬ 
graphy, Science, and Citizen¬ 
ship, anfl other subjects which 
they may choose for themselves. 
They will go in for team 
games, athletics, dancing, and 
so on, and they will be en¬ 
couraged to develop voluntary 
evening and week-end activities. 

The success of the scheme will 
depend on obtaining suitable 
buildings for colleges. In some 
areas new colleges will have to 
be built, in others spacious 
houses with large grounds or 
buildings erected by the Govern¬ 
ment during the war may be 
used. 

It is anticipated that 18,000 or. 
20,000 specially-trained teachers 
will be required. 

’The County College scheme is 
a splendid one, but it is obvious 
that time will be required to get 
it going on a national basis in 
these difficult post-war years. 
Meanwhile, it is to be hoped 
that more and more industrial 
firms will organise part-time 
education for their young em¬ 
ployees, and will take this 
pamphlet. as a guide.. 


BACK TO WESTMINSTER A Romantlc Gomlsh Headland 


■yyESTMiNSTER SCHOOL is back in 
its old home by the Abbey. 
It is a home very much damaged 
in the air raids on London; the 
Busby library and the dormitory 
of King’s School were the most 
outstanding parts to be destroyed. 

At a Service of Thanksgiving 
held in 'Westminster Abbey a few 
evenings ago, the headmaster 
said that the purpose of the ser¬ 
vice was “to thank God for the 
safe retui’n of Westminster to 
London after six years of absence 
during the war; to remember 
with gratitude those who be¬ 
friended us in oiu: exile; to re¬ 
solve that, with the help of God, 
our material loss shall have no 
power to impair our spirit; and 
to dedicate ourselves anew, 
strengthened by adversity, to the 
task to which (Jod has called us.”_ 

Westminster School had three 
wartime homes—^at Lancing, 
Exeter, and Bromyard. 


jjyjRS Guy Campbell’s gift to 
the National Trust of Bod- 
rugan’s Leap, a glorious head¬ 
land about a mile and a half 
from Mevagissey, recalls the 
story of the feudal quarrel which' 
gave the cliff-top its name. 

When crafty Richard III gained 
England’s throne, in 1483, one of 
his supporters was a Cornish 
knight. Sir Henry Trenowth of 
Bodrugan, who had a feud with 
his neighbour. Sir Richard 
Edgcumbe, squire of Calstock, on 
the banks of the Tamar. Edg¬ 
cumbe was hostile to King 
Richard and favoured Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry 1711. 

Edgcumbe’s sympathies be¬ 
came known, and the King sent 
soldiers to arrest him. He was 
hotly pursued through his woods 
and escaped only by throwing his 
cap, full of stones, into the river. 
The splash was heard by his 


pursuers, who 'R'ere out of sight 
in the thicket, and when they 
saw his cap they concluded that 
he was drowned. 

Edgcumbe joined Henry in 
exile, but returned with him to 
England and fought on Bos- 
worth field, where Richard III 
was overthrown. For his ser¬ 
vices Edgcumbe was rewarded 
with various lands, including 
those of Bodrugan, the dead 
Richard’s henchman. 

Now it was Bodrugan’s turn to 
flee for his life, pursued by Edg¬ 
cumbe and his meru He reached 
the coast at a towering headland 
near Mevagissey and, so the story 
goes, hemmed in by his enemies, 
made the tremendous leap from 
the cliff top into the sea. He 
was picked up by a boat and 
taken to safety in France. 

Ever since then the headland 
has been known as Bodrugan’s 
Leap. 
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The ChiJcfren's News^xjper, November 17, I94S 

Seat Of Learning In a 
Home of Kings 

Ultham Palace, in Kent, has been opened as the Army School 
^ of Education. The medieval home of kings has become 
the training college of the Army’s teaching staff. 

Gone are the ” days when 
soldiers were little more than 
hirelings taught to march, 
thrust, and shoot, with a slavish 


devotion to orders, when, indeed, 
they were not expected to think. 
Today, the serving soldier is en¬ 
couraged to think for himself, 
and his, 30 b is far more in¬ 
dividual than it ever was. 

The Army Educational Corps, 
whose task it is to Inspire dnd 
organise education in the Army, 
is now a recognised part of the 
soldier’s life. The new Army 
School of Education at Eltham 
Palace is a significapt indication 
of this. 

Eltham Palace, down Wool¬ 
wich way, is a building that still 
reflects the pomp and panoply of 
medieval courts and the grace 
of a more leisured ago. , 

■ For 300 years this was a palace 
of kings. Edward the Second 
used it as a country house; 
Henry of -Agincourt kept Christ¬ 
mas there; open-handed Edward 
the Fourth rebuilt its Great 
Hall, 100 feet long, with; the 
hammerbeam roof whose I'ichly- 
moulded chestnut beams are its 
crowning glory to this day. 

Outside there is a fair scene 
all ai’ound—the 400-year-old gate¬ 
way of the tilting-yard, the 
bridge over the waters of the 
moat that the imperious Queen 
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Elizabeth found so unhealthy, 
the delightful Tudor houses 
'where the officers of the house¬ 
hold lived. 

From the buttressed walls the 
gargoyles still look down—and 
what a tale they could tell! For 
there was merrymaking here, 
arid banquets “ served in 200 
dishes,” as chronicler Holinshed 
has told. Here, too, Edward the 
Third held three parliaments and 
is said to have founded the 
Order of the Garter. Here the 
Black Prince, home from Poi¬ 
tiers, brought with him the 
captive King of France, keeping 
him here^for four years, when 
he returned to Paris to try to 
raise a fabulous ransom. Verily, 
the stuff of history is here! 

But these old walls could tell 
also a long tale of neglect—a 
tale that runs through the reigns, 
of the Stuarts and the Hanovers 
—of the 150 rooms about the 
courtyard falling into decay, and 
of the Great Hall all forlorn, 
known as King John’s Barn and 
littered with all the refuse of a 
farm. 

It was left to our own times 
to add a happier chapter to the 
storj’’, for it is but'a few years 
since Mr Samuel Courtaiild took 
Eltham Palace. on a 99-years 
lease from the Crown, and re¬ 
stored the 15th-century Great 
Hall to its former glory. Now 
it is coming back into the keep¬ 
ing of the nation. This Hall of 
Kings becomes the busy centre 
from which knowledge will be 
spread among all who wear the 
uniform of the British Army, 


YOUTH SHOWS THE 
WAY TO PEACE 

Yoniii’s unbounded enthusiasm 
and confident optimism 
seemed to electrify the atmo¬ 
sphere at the Royal Albert Hall 
when j’oung men and women 
representing 63 countries met 
there for the opening, of the 
World Youth Conference, of 
which the C N wrote two weeks 
ago. The ceremonial entry of 
the delegations made an im¬ 
pressive scene. 

Messages to the young dele¬ 
gates were read from the King, 
President Truman, Mr Attlee, Mr 
Bevin, Mr E. R. Stettinius, and 
Dr Shih-Chieh, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister. 

The cliief speaker. Sir Stafford 
Crlpps, said that the tremen¬ 
dous advances made In the scien¬ 
tific a.nd technical field had put 
into the hands of mankind the 
power to create standards of 
living hitherto undreamt of, but 
at the same time had given the 
human race the capacity for un¬ 
limited self-destruction. 

Unless we can by experiment 
establish the truth of the theory 
that the world can live together 
in peace, said Sir Stafford, we 
must expect the Inevitability of 
the destruction of our civilisation 
at no very distant date. 

After his speecli the young in¬ 
ternational audience earnestly 
pledged themselves to aim at 
building the unity of the young 
throughout the world of all races, 
colours, and nationalities: to 
eliminate all traces of Fascism 
from the earth; and l,o build a 
deep and sincere international 
friendship among the peoples of 
the world. 

One felt at this inspiring meet¬ 
ing that a real step had been 
taken on the hard road to world 
peace. 


l^!ss Mead-en-the-Air 


YfiE young female giraffe.which 

recently arrived at the Zoo 
is sure to be a great attraction. 
Although only 18 months old, it 
is already eight feet high—a 
height that should be far ex¬ 
ceeded during the five years that 
it will take to reach full growth. 

Tile tallest . giraffe ever 
measured, a male, had a height 
of 18 ft 7 ins with neck erect. 
That is not to be expected of the 
new specimen at the Zoo, but it 
will certainly be the tallest 
animal there. The neck of a 
giraffe, supported on forelegs at 
least eight feet long, is like a 
miniature steeple—the head ex¬ 
ceeds two feet, the ears are a 
foot long, and the tail, that looks 
an insignificant tufted wisp, 
actually measures over five feet. 
The immensely long tongue can 

A Valuable Record 

fourth report of the 

National Buildings Record 
reveals that almost a quarter of 
a million photographs and draw¬ 
ings are now filed at All Souls 
College, Oxford, where the 
records are kept. 

Such a national record is of 
great value in peacetime no less 
than in war. Already the collec¬ 
tion has Ibeen found of great 
help by many - Government de¬ 
partments, institutions, and 
private individuals, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be main¬ 
tained permanently. At present 
the Treasury, which has given ; 
Its full support for another year, 
is In favour of this being done. 


be extended like a concertina 
and, combined with the flexible 
upper lip, serves the animal like 
fingers in stripping a tree of the 
leaves on which it feeds. 

Although the wild giraffe of 
the desert does not sec water 
for seven or eight months in the 
year, it drinks when it can, 
spreading out its front legs, not 
in a single movement but by a 
series of gymnastic thrusts and 
wriggles to a width of eight feet 
in order to get its head down to 
the pool. No giraffe has ever 
been heard to utter a cry, none 
has ever been known to use its 
horns in defence: but length 
and leverage of limb gives it the 
most powerful kick of the animal 
world. There v/ill be a host of 
developments to be noted, as the 
Zoo newcomer grows up. 

A Fine Actor 

YuE English stage has lost a dis¬ 
tinguished figure w'ith the 
passing of Henry Ainley at the 
age of 66. 

A Yorkshire miner’s son, Henry 
Ainley was a-handsome man of 
majestic bearing, and possessor of 
a. rich, melodious voice. He 
joined Sir Prank Benson’s com¬ 
pany when he was 20 and a year 
later made his first appearance 
on the London stage as the Duke 
of Gloucester in Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth. He was a 
. fine Shakespearean actor and 
scored memorable successes as 
Malvolio in Twelfth Night, 
Orlando in As You Like It, 
and Bassanio in the Merchant of 
Venice. 


The Key that Revealed 
the Unknown 

■f Tntil 50 years ago this month the world had never heard of 
X-rays, which are now indispensable to science. Then the 
remarkable story of how he had discovered them was made 
known by William Charles Rontgen, a 50-year-old professor of 
physics at Wurzburg, Bavaria. 


Never has accident led to 
results more astonishing. For 
accident the discovery was. One 
of Rdntgen’s hobbies was. the 
blowing of curiously-shaped glass 
tiibes and, having exhausted 
them of air as far as possible, to 
send electric charges through 
them and study the action of the 
electrified particles of the atoms 
still remaining in the tube. 

One of these experiments was 
carried out by him on a littered 
desk, on which lay an unexposed 
photographic plate, covered by a 
big book in which he had placed 
a key as a marker. The experi¬ 
ment concluded, Rontgen caught 
up the plate and his camera, 
went out, took a photograph, and 
i-eturned to develop it. 

To iris intense annoyance he 
found on the negative . the 
shadowy outline of a key. He' 
therefore placed another photo¬ 
graphic negative under the book 
with its hidden key, and then 
sent an electric charge through 
the tube. On his developing this 
plate, there again was the outline 
cf the ghostly key, 

Rontgen now realised that 
some ray, unknown to science, 
was being emitted in the tube as 
a result of the electric charge. He 
discovered that this ray, unlike 
light-rays, could neither be bent 
nor turned ' aside, but went 
straight on, and that it could 
penetrate a thick book, and, as 
later experiment showed, other 
substances, even metal. But 
it was an invisible ray, only the 
glass of the tube revealing its 
presence by glowing. He aimed 
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at discovering a more efficient 
revealer, and for two years he 
laboured with tests of other 
materials that, caused to glow by 
the raj’S, would more effectively 
I'eveal the mystery rays by 
their Induced luminosity. Barium 
platino-cynanide proved the 
best. Not _ until November 
1895, did he announce his dis¬ 
covery to the world. The ray 
being" still a mystery, he called it 
X-ray, “X” being the scientific 
symbol for an unknown quantity. 

X-rays are actually produced 
by the bombardment of a hard 
metal-like tungsten by flying elec¬ 
trons which disturb the electrons 
in the metal’s atoms and cause 
them to emit radiation. 

Immense benefits to humanity 
followed the discovery of X-rays. 
They enable doctors to. photo¬ 
graph the interior of the "human 
body and discover the presence 
tliere of injurious things that 
have entered it; and to cure 
disease. The steel manufacturer 
directs X-rays into his mighty 
productions to see if flaws exist 
hidden in them. Pictures, manu¬ 
scripts, and a 'thousand other 
objects needing scrutiny yield 
their secrets under X-rays. 

Well may the world acclaim the 
jubilee of these wonder-working 
rays. 
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she oii'cs her 
sitti'dif fi’itme 
to Allcnbiii'ijs 

Sturdy limbs and 
steady growth right 
from birth show the 
wisdom of choosing 
Allenburys. Mads 
from fresh full- 
cream milk, suitably 
enriched and 
skilfully humanised to assure the 
greatest possible digestibility. 
Allenburys Milk Foods provide the 
best alternative to natural feeding. 


A Practical Book on Baby Care is ofTered 
to every mother and mother-to-be upon 
request. Send 2jd. in stamps to Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2. 
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Bouncer Saves the Family 




A s the Jacko family were returning home from town one November 
afternoon they became completely lost in the dense fog.'‘Luckily they 
had the faithful Bouncer with them. “You’ll have to set your nose to 
work,” Jacko told him. Bouncer put it to the ground and trotted ahead. 
Jacko, holding the lead, followed him and the others followed Jacko. Bouncer 
soon sniffed out the right way and ied them all safely home. 


WIDE OPEN SPACE 

Jn response to the usual request, 
the patient opened his mouth 
so wide that the dentist drew back 
in alarm. 

“Thapk you very much,” he 
said hurriedly, “but I am going 
to remain outside while I work.” 


She 

mdcoughedSS^- 



a dose of 'Pineafe* 
Honey Cough Syrup 
checked the rasping 
spasms and started 
her on the road to 
rapid recovery, 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup brings 
ease and comfort—it 
breaks up stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
bronchial passages. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon 
ful will check a cough 
immediately. 1/9 in* 
eluding Purchase Tax. 
Good for grown-ups 
too 1 Always ask for 


'Pineate' 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 



Jgf 

^ mdAotm, 


BASSETT'S 

‘ LIQUORICE 
ALLSDRTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT*S«due to Zoning 


What’s in a Name? 

Do, you know Sir William Hill? 

Probably you don’t—unless 
you live in the Bakewell district 
of Derbyshire. 

Is he a famous man? For 
what reason was he knighted? 
The answer is simple. It is a 
place, not a man. Sir William 
Hill is a beautiful hill at the 
base of the Pennine Chain, close 
to Eyam Moor. 

Try this on a friend who does 
not live in Derbyshire! 

TONGUE TWISTER 

'J'EN tired tailors tidily twiddl¬ 
ing tightly-twisted twine. ■ 

Other Worlds 

JN the morning Venus and 
Jupiter are in the south¬ 
east and Mars, 
and Saturn arei 
in the south. 

In the evening! 

Mars and Saturn 
are low in the| 
east, and Uran¬ 
us is in the I 
south-east. The’ 
picture shows the Moon at 9.30 
p m on Friday, November 16. 



TRYING BOTH WAYS 

You must really try’ hard lo 
be a good boy-. 

Said Granny one day to Timothy 
Roy, 

“I do,” he replied; “I heard 
Mummy say 

Timothy has been so trying 
today.” 

Shcikespeare & the Bible 

gisHOP Wordsworth, who 
wrotd a book about Shakes¬ 
peare and the Bible, found more 
than 550 Bible allusions • in 
Shakespeare. Hamlet alone has 
about 80, and not one of the 
bard’s other plays seems to be 
without a Bible reference. 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The Blundering Dor-beetle. A 
heavy-bodied insect struck Don a 
sharp blow on the forehead, and 
fell at his feet where it lay on 
its back struggling vainly to 
right itself. 

Bending down, Don foimd it to 
be a large black Beetle; its under¬ 
parts were of a violet-blue. 

“It is one of the Dor-beetles,” 
observed Farmer Gray, who was 
with Dmi. “They are blundering 
fellows, and will often crash into 
objects in this manner. The 
tiny red mites which you see 
clustered upon him are com¬ 
monly supposed to be parasites, 
but it is quite probable that they 
perform him a service by eating 
the particles of filth that adhere 
to him, thus keeping him clean. ” 

Thoughts Differ 

“Qh, how delightful—you write 
poetry, Mr Bard!” 

"Well, the editors are not of 
that opinion." 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
November 14, to Tuesday, November 20 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 How WlreleM 
Came to Toytown. 5.55 Prayers. 
North, 5.15 The BBC Northern 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles 
Groves, who will talk about the 
music. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 The Old 
Curiosity Shop (Part 6). 

FRIDAY, 5.15 Songs by The 
Three Semis. 5.30 Dog with a'Bad 
Name, a play. North, 5.30 Wan¬ 
dering with Nomad. 

SATURDAY, 5.15 Saturday .After¬ 
noon Variety. 

SUNDAY, 5.15 Take up a Psalm 
—the pleasant Harp, Timbrel, and 



Baked bij 
good Bakers ■ 

everywhere 


erm 

BREAD 

(ihed it 


Enquiries to: 

MONTGOMERIE S-CO-LTD - IBROX-GLASGOW. 



THE DANDY 

'There was once a very sly fox 
•* Who' found lots of things in 
a box. 

He put on a vest. 

But what he liked best 
Was a large pair of very gay 
socks. 

Trickery With a Coin . 

Ynnounce to your friends that 
you can throw a halfpenny 
up into the air so that it will not 
come down any more, and that 
you will do it as many times as 
they like. 

Then throw up a halfpenny, 
and it will not come down any 
more—fJian a halfpenny. 


The Children's Newspaper, November 17, 1945 

Shifting the Blame 

"^ERY neat phrasing indeed,” 
commented the editor, 
“ but somehow I seem to re¬ 
member reading that in Shake¬ 
speare. ” 

“What a nuisance that, man 
is! ” grumbled the , struggling 
journalist. “He is always steal- 
ling my best ideas.” 

LEGAL MONEY WEIGHT 

'J'he legal weight of a penny is 
one-third of an ounce, of a 
halfpenny one-fifth of an ounce, 
and of a farthing one-tenth of 
an ounce, avoirdupois weight 
while a shilling weighs two- 
elevenths of an ounce troy., 


FACTS ABOUT ICELAND 

island republic in the North King of Denmark until gaining 


Atlantic about 500 miles 
north of Scotland, Iceland is 
300 miles long and 200 miles 
wide. The/winter climate is .mild 


her independence In July 1944. 
The population of 121,618 are a 
highly-educated people, having 
much in common with the 


considering the island’s northern British troops stationed there 


latitude, but summers are often 
wet and changeable. There are 
volcanoes, of which Hekla is the 
best known. There are numer¬ 
ous hot springs and geysers— 
natural fountains of steam and 
hot water. 

Iceland owed allegiance to the 

TRICKY 

a friend to stand upright 
against the wall with heels 
together and touching the wall, 
then put a packet of chocolate 
(in fact, you could really risk 
your w’hole sweet ration) on the 
floor in front of him fifteen 
inches from the wall and chal¬ 
lenge him to pick it up loithout 
raising his heels. 

Easy? Well, just try it! 


during the war. The capital, 
Reykjavik (41,000), is a seaport 
and has a university. 

Icelandic literature is famous 
for its sagas, traditional stories 
of early kings and heroes. ’The 
sculptor Einar Jonsson is a 
world master in his art. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


Bidden Word 
COMIC 

Hidden Girls 
Ada, Elle-n, 
Kate, Alice, Myra, 
Katherine, Edna, 
Ella, Freda. 


In the Cross Word Puzzle answer pub¬ 
lished in the C N for November 3 the first 
word Down should have beetsM.ATER. 
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Psalter Bring. Choirs of School 
Chiiaren, with the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra. 5.55 Prayers. 

MONDAY, 5.15 Adventures of 
Tim Rabbit (No 7). 5.30 Results 

of the Poetry Competition, with 
Geoffrey Dearmer reading the win¬ 
ning entries. 5.45 The Zoo Man. 
North, 5.15 The Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes : followed by Music by 
Haydn and Delius; and Books 
worth Reading. 

TUESDAY, 5.15 A Pig for Luck, 
a story for the younger-listeners; 
followed by The Story of the River 
Vitava. North, 5.15 About the 
Woodlands I will go. Welsh, 5.15 
Teulu Brynheulog. 


SHE GU/iRHS HER 



She’s got that sparkling smile that mother loves to see! 
She makes sure that she keeps her teeth clean, healthy 
and free from discoloration by regular use of Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’* which corrects mouth acid, so often tke cause 
of dental trouble. 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because it 
leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its flavour ! 

» _ Sold everj^vhere i/id. and i/iojd. 

Phillips Denfal iVfadnesia 

■ O Reg(3. 


*Milk of Magnesia ’ is iht trade mark of Phillips^ preparation of Magnesia, 


John Carpenter House, 

■ ccond-ClRss -Matter, 
S.S . 






























































